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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CircuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Bible 
Communism. 


Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Number of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. €. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Biste ComMuNISM 
or CompLex MArriaGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. ‘The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 

ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only* 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot al! settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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THE COMING PERENNIUM. 





Home-Talk by J. H. N. 


HE hope of the millennium, like some 
other good things, it may be said, has 
passed through death, and is coming to its resur- 
rection; it has “fallen into the ground and died” 
within the last twenty or thirty years, but will 
probably now be found to be reviving in a 
new form in many hearts. It seems to have 
been necessary that the hope of the millennium 
should die, in order that the heart of the peo- 
ple might take hold of a new and better hope 
—a hope of that final kingdom which, suc- 
ceeding all others and being without end, 
might be called the Perennium. 


The millennium, understood by its etymolo- 
gy, signifies a thousand vears ; and its popular 
use is founded on the prediction in the latter 
part of the book of Revelation, relating to the 
reign of Christ and the saints for that period. 
That prediction places the millennium after the 
first resurrection—that is, after the Second 
Coming of Christ. As long as the churches 
believed the Second Coming of Christ to be 
yet future, the only way they could hope for the 
millennium was by supposing that the Second 
Coming was soon to take place, and then the 
millennium was to follow, and after that the final 
loosing and judgment of Satan, and the ever- 
lasting kingdom of God. That view of the 
prophecy was inevitable, assuming that the 
Second Coming of Christ is in the future. 


But the doctrine of the Second Coming as a 
future event died thirty years ago in the spir- 
itual churches of New “England, and with it 
died the hope of the millennium. I think there 
has been but little talk about either of these 
subjects for the last thirty years. A transition 
period of darkness has supervened, in which 
people have lost their old faith and have not 
clearly got a new one. What is the new truth 
on these subjects which is ready now to come 
to light, and to reconstruct the faith of the 
churches in the coming reign of God ? 


It is that the Second Coming of Christ is al- 
ready in the past—that it took place about 
1800 years ago. It took place, according to 
the words of Scripture, immediately after the 
destruction of Jerusalem; and consequently 
the 1000 years of the first resurrection, which 
were to follow the Second Coming, lie in the 
period that is past. ‘The first resurregtion, like 
that of Christ, was in the spiritual world. ‘The 
saints of the first resurrection became like the 
angels, and lived and reigned with Christ, in 
the same world with him, governing the earth 
from an invisible sphere. ‘This is all plain to 


one who assumes that the Second Coming took 
place when Christ said it should ; and it be- 
comes equally plain that the millennium, or 
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thousand-years’ reign, was invisible and is long 
past. 

These, therefore, are not the true objects of 
hope now. Our hope is for the sEcoND resur- 
rection—the sECOND and FINAL judgment. 
Consequently, our expectations now should be 
of that kingdom of God (spoken of by the 
prophets) which is to come upon the earth 
and never end. It is the kingdom which shall 
never be broken ; but shall break in pieces all 
other kingdoms and shall stand forever. In 
other words, the real hope that is before us is 
not the hope of the millennium, but (to frame 
a word corresponding to the fact), of the Prr- 
ENNIUM. 

The millennium was the first resurrection of 
the church, with Christ, in the invisible world. 


The perennium is to be, undoubtedly, the ex- 


tension of that first resurrection into the visi- 
ble world. As the first resurrection was an 
expansion of Christ’s personal victory over 
death into a social body, so will the perennium 
be the expansion of the first or invisible resur- 
rection into a visible body. These three 
forms of the resurrection are spoken of in the 
Bible, and only these three: viz.: the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, the expansion of his resurrec- 
tion into that of the church at the Second 
Coming, and the expansion of that into the 
final, everlasting kingdom that is to take pos- 
session of the earth. The second of these is 
the millennium, and the third is the perennium. 
The first and second are past, the third is 
future. 

Let us try, then, to understand the hope of 
the perennium, the millennium being past. 
What is the great idea of the perennium? or, 
What must be the rational hope of those who 
are looking for the final kingdom of God? 
We may say that it is summed up in Christ’s 
prayer, “Thy will be done on earth as it is 
done in heaven.” It is the hope of the king- 
dom which shall bring heaven on earth, so 
that the will of God shall be done here as it 
is done in the resurrection world, and, in fact, 
bring the resurrection world into this world ; 
that is evidently the great hope which is ra- 
tionally entertained by those who look for the 
perennium, and that was doubtless, in a less 
degree, the hope of the millennium. 

A more particular inquiry is, What is the 
greatest good, the central blessing, we are to 
hope for when the will of God shall be done 
on earth? I believe it is a state of things in 
which God shall be known and received as a 
husband to mankind ; in which he shall reign 
in all hearts, and the saying shall be fulfilled, 
“T will be to them a God and they shall be to 
me a people.” In this marriage of hearts be- 
tween mankind and God the requirement of 
the law, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart,” etc., will be fulfilled liter- 
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ally; and also the promise of God to men to 
write his “laws in their hearts.” That is the 
perennium—a marriage union of all hearts 
with God. With that established for the first 
thing, everything ‘else that is good will follow. 
It is evident that there can be no sin when 
this marriage with God is consummated ; and if 
there is no sin there can be no idolatry, or ad- 
herence of hearts to things which are not good. 
Christ has specified as one condition of heav- 
en, that marriage does not exist there ; those 
who go to heaven neither marry nor are given 
in marriage, but are as the angels of God. This 
simple specification carries with it the break- 
ing up of as vast a system of idolatry as exists in 
this world; that is, the worship that is going 
on between men and women. It is easy to 
see that that specification is absolutely essen- 
tial to the condition of devotion mentioned 
above. If the perennium is to bring a time 
when we shall love the Lord with all our heart 
and mind and strength, all the obstructions to 
it must be removed. What is the greatest ob- 
struction? Idolatry between men and women. 
Paul distinctly recognizes this fact. “He that 
is married,” says he, “ careth for the things that 
are of the world, how he may please his wife ;” 
while the unmarried “ care for the things that 
belong to the Lord, and that they may present 
themselves in body and soul, holy and accepta- 
ble to God.” We can see that this idea of the 
displacement of marriage is necessary to the 
simple theory of the kingdom of God: for if 
God is coming near to us, and there is to be a 
union between him and human beings, the 
marriages of human beings with each other 
must be broken up. ‘That idea will necessarily 
involve the coming of Communism—entire 
Communism ; and with that will come the abo- 
lition of poverty and undesired propagation. 
With all this must come new life for the body : 
redemption from the various causes of death, 
and final resurrection of body and soul. These 
are the things to be hoped for in the peren- 
nium by individuals and by the church. 

Still the question may be asked, “ Are we to 
expect that this state of things is to come all 
over the world? and if so, will it come all over 
the world at once? What is the order in which 
itis to come? I should say that what we know 
of God’s ways would lead us to expect that 
this great transition from selfishness to the 
kingdom of heaven will not come _ instan- 
taneously and all over the world at once. On 
the contrary, we should expect that these 
various changes and experiences, extended and 
vast as they are, will take place in individu- 
als progressively, one thing after another. 
Perhaps there will be first a confession of sal- 
vation from sin as a means of justification, then 
a tendency toward Communism, then  im- 
proved health, resulting from other improved 
conditions. Perhaps an individual or a few 
individuals will be found working out, through 
a long succession of experience, the process 
by which the inward light of God extends its 
sway from the heart into the external life. 

Then we should expect that this working of 
the Spirit of God will extend into the mass- 
es by a similar, gradual process ; that beginning 
from a center, the subduing and refining influ- 
ence will spread from circle to circle till it 





reaches the whole of mankind. If we suppose 
this to be the truth about its manner of exten- 
sion, then the perennium may be already com- 
menced somewhere, while the great mass of 
men know nothing about it. It may be in an 
individual, or it may be extended to a church, 
before it is recognized by the rest of the world. 
It may be hundreds of years after its com- 
mencement before it takes possession of the 
whole world. We may expect that the begin- 
ning will take place where God has the most 
advantage, where there is the most civilization, 
the best church and the strongest spiritual 
position, and from thence that it will extend it- 
self progressively. We must always bear in 
mind that the perennium is a state of things in 
which God has thorough possession of the 
human heart, by a real marriage, involving a 
dissolution of all other marriages, and introduc- 
ing experience of Communism such as came on 
the day of Pentecost when the Divinity was 
poured out. With this definition in view, we 
may see a rational hope before us of the begin- 
ning and gradual extension of the kingdom of 
heaven. 

My hope and expectation in regard to the con- 
version of the world is this: Mankind may 
be conceived of as existing in a series of con- 
centric circles, the most civilized and spiritual 
portions being at the center nearest to God, 
whom we conceive of as the central existence. 
If conversion begins with the church nearest 
to him, it will proceed through all the different 
denominations, from those more spiritual to 
those less and less so. After absorbing Christ- 
endom the work will pass to the Jews, who 
form the next exterior circle; from them to the 
Mahometans, and from them to the whole 
heathen world. My impression is, that when 
this process of introducing God into humanity 
shall have reached the Jews, there will be a 
very distinct crisis in the operation. ‘The Jews 
‘are delocalized as no other nation is, and in a 
great many respects will be capable of becom- 
ing missionaries and soldiers of Christ in a 
way that no other nation is prepared to be, and 
hence the conclusion of the work will be ac- 
celerated. 


HISTORY OF COMMUNITY LITERATURE. 
XI. 


HE position of the Advocate of Moral 

Reform toward Mr. Noyes was arrogant 
and bitter, accusing him of advocating the 
doctrines of Robert Dale Owen and Fanny 
Wright, and teaching licentiousness under the 
mask of high-toned piety. This paper was 
edited by a woman, and its anathemas show a 
woman's fertility of language and metaphor. 
Some of her comparisons are quoted in the 
Community to this day when one is at a loss 
to express the extreme of horror and detesta- 
tion. For instance, in broaching the subject of 
Perfectionism, she makes a grimace of disgust 
and says: 


To those who are happily ignorant of the name 
and nature of Perfectionism, we fear we shall 
hardly be able to make ourselves intelligible ; for 
we shrink from the task of disturbing this stagnant 
pool of corruption, even for the sake of warning 
the unwary from its brink. 


And farther on, picturing the state of socie- 
ty which must inevitably result from the doc- 





trines of Perfectionism, she holds up her hands 
and exclaims: 

The sacredness of the domestic constitution in- 
vaded—the marriage covenant annulled—parental 
and filial obligations trampled in the dust—while 
unbridled license stalks among the ruins, smiling 
at the havoc she has made, and feasting on the 
last bleeding remnants of chastity and virtue! 

She accuses Mr. Noyes of teaching that be- 
lievers under the gospel dispensation are not 
obliged to keep the moral law. In expatiating 
on this point she makes the following remarks ; 
which we quote for the sake of a repartee 
made by Mr. Noyes and occurring as a note to 
the article from the Advocate published in the 
Witness : 

It is indeed true that we have become incapable 
of keeping the law, as a covenant of works. “ The 
man that doeth these things shall live in them,”— 
but as a rule of action, it is still obligatory on us. 
The Christian believer not bound to obey the 
moral law of God! That law, in which, as ina 
glass, we see all the perfect attributes of Jehovah’s 
character, while love, like the sun, sheds a full- 
orbed splendor over the whole—insufferable from 
its brightness, did we not behold it tempered in 
the face of him who came to be “the end of the 
law for righteousness, to every one that believeth.” 


This is the note by Mr. N.: 


The amount of this doctrine on the subject of 
law, taken in connection with the pro-sin doctrines 
and professions which the writer doubtless holds 
in common with all “sinful saints,” is this : ‘* That 
glorious law which reflects the image of Jehovah, 
must always be held up as the vw#/e of duty, but it 
is a damnable heresy to think of actually keeping 
it, as Perfectionists do. It is so sempered (./) in 
Jesus Christ, that we can ¢/a/é about it as a rule, 
and trample on it in practice !” 


The Advocate opened its attack soon after 
The Witness was suspended at Ithaca. Mr. 
Noyes addressed a letter to the editress cor- 
recting the misstatements for which she was. 
responsible, but no notice was taken of it,. 
and he published the letter in his own paper- 
as soon as he resumed printing. He says that 
instead of advocating the doctrines of Owen,. 
he alone had lifted the standard against them. 
In the 3d No. of Zhe Witness he had declared’ 
mortal enmity against that feature of Owen’s, 
system which had done more to extend his in-. 
fluence and propagate corruption than all his; 
other efforts together, that is Onanism. He 
protests against that blind, sweeping censure: 
which would identify him with every odious; 
name in the history of heresy, from the name: 
of T. R. Gates to that of the Nicolaitans men- 
tioned in the Apocalypse. As to his peculiar 
views of marriage which had occasioned the 
denunciations of the Advocate, he reiterates his 
belief that marriage does not exist in heav. n, 
and that the will of God will sometime be done 
on earth as in heaven ; consequently that some- 
time marriage will not exist on earth. He con- 
cludes with the following answer to the charge 
of antinomianism : 


You will find in my writings no such doctrine on 
the subject of law as you impute to Perfectionists. 
I believe every moral being in the universe, either 
perfectly —_ the law of God, or is under his 
wrath. I differ from you only in respect to the in- 
fluence by which obedience is to be secured. 


A child proposing to traverse the city of New 
York may take a map ora person familiar with 
the city. If you should advise him to take a map, 
and I’should commend rather the living guide, I 
should differ from you, not in respect to the va/ue 
of correct guidance, but with respect to the means. 
So I regard the law as a map of duty, and God a 
living Guide. Righteousness is the claim of both. 


The first is declared by the Bible and all experi- 
ence to be ineffectual in securing its own claim. 
The last is declared by all witnesses to be all- 
sufficient. 
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Oberlin Perfectionism should have been the 
heir of the revivals of ’31 and ’32. Holiness 
was the promised land before the hosts of those 
who were “baptized into the cloud and into 
the sea” of that wonderful dispensation forty 
years ago. Mr. Finney and his followers 
should have entered in and possessed that 
land, but they did not get out of the wilder- 
ness. A short time before Mr. F. went to 
Oberlin Mr. Noyes heard him preach on the 
exceeding sinfulness of sin, and was so much 
interested in his discourse that he wrote a 
short letter to him in relation toit. Mr. F. 
replied in a cordial manner, and desired very 
much that Mr. Noyes would call upon him. 
He says: 


I think I am anxiously inquiring after truth; 
and although I am at last aware that I need and 
can have but one teacher, yet it would be a great 
satisfaction to hear from your own lips “what 
thou thinkest, for as concerning this way I know 
that it is everywhere spoken against.” You have 
had time to weigh and turn over and over your 
past experience and views, and have, I hope, can- 
dor enough to declare the whole truth in respect to 
the present state of your feelings and views, etc. 
Now, brother, I should like, in the warmth of 
Christian love, to converse this matter over with 

ou, and learn whether you have discovered any 

idden rocks on the coast, and dangerous quick- 
sands upon which an inexperienced navigator is in 
danger of falling. 1 have no fear of the doctrine 
of holiness, perfect, instantaneous, perpetual holi- 
ness: and know full well, that, like justification, 
sanctification is to be received by faith, and that 
we are as much at liberty, and as much bound “to 
reckon ourselves dead unto sin’ as_unto damna- 
tion. 


Mr. N. called upon Mr. Finney, and was 
much refreshed by his candor and friendly treat- 
ment, but it was their last and only interview. 
Mr. Finney soon went to Oberlin, where he 
maintained his influence by preaching perfect 
holiness as the Christian’s standard, and at the 
same time evading all questions as to personal 
attainment. Mrs. Finney, whom Mr. Noyes 
met a few months after he became a Perfec- 
tionist, told him that her husband sometimes 
said, “ You may be perfect, but it would. not 
answer for me, as it would ruin my influence.” 

The position of the Oberlin School was one 
of duplicity. The President and Professors 
were understood to believe in salvation from 
sin, but when they were pressed by orthodox 
opposers they declined to say whether they 
believed any person ever attained to that state 
in this life. Pres. Mahan’s answer was: “I 
insist that I have never agitated the question 
what Christians are, but what they may become ;” 
and Prof. Finney’s answer was: “What if I 
am not in that state? Does that prove the 
falsity of the doctrine? Is my experience to 
settle the meaning of the promises of the gos- 
pel?” Mr. Noyes notices their dissimulation 
in Zhe Witness, and shows that after all their 
professions and disputations the “ Oberlin 
brethren ” have not advanced one step beyond 
most of the churches toward practical holiness, 
since all Taylorites, and indeed nearly all who 
call themselves Christians, admit in theory that 
God has made sufficient provision for salvation 
from sin in this life, and that men are without 
excuse for not attaining to it. He says he be- 
lieves that the final battle on the subject of 
holiness will be fought on the issue whether, in 
general, any besides Christ have actually at- 
tained perfect holiness in this life or not, and 
whether specifically Paul during his apostle- 





ship was perfectly holy or not ; and in regard 
to this issue, he says, it should be known that 
the advocates of salvation from sin are to 
expect no help from Oberlin. As to Mr. 
Finney, he says : 

I told Finney to his face in 1837, that he had 
presented all the arguments for perfect holiness 
except the best one, viz., HIS OWN CONFESSION ; 
and he then gave me to understand that he was 
about to take a more decided position. His pres- 
ent testimony however is not a whit more practical 
than it was then ; and I see no reason to believe it 
ever will be. He is not sinning ignorantly. He 
has preached to “sinners” long enough to know 
that his confession of sin, or even his failure to 
distinctly confess holiness, constantly gives the lie 
to his pretence of preaching a perfect salvation— 
that his practica/ influence is all on the side of sin. 
Let it be known, therefore, that the advocates of 
salvation from sin are to look for xo help from 
Chas. G. Finney. 


HERRNHUT AND ITS FOUNDER. 
1v.— Concluded. 
BY GEORGE CRAGIN. 

INZENDORF’S success in carrying out his 

~ plans was due, in a great measure, to his 
gifted associates of both sexes. Of these the 
most conspicuous were Christian David, Spangen- 
bergand Anna Nitschmann. Indeed, these helpers 
were the Count’s peers in zeal, self-sacrifice and 
fervent piety. 

There is some ground for supposing that true 
evangelical doctrines were brought to Moravia and 
Bohemia as early as the eighth century by Greek 
missionaries, who came directly from places where 
the great apostle Paul had labored and founded 
churches ; and thus a direct connection may be 
traced with primitive Christianity. Be this as it 
may, Zinzendorf and his co-laborers had the high- 
est veneration for the Christian reformers who had 
preceded them ; and claimed to be the successors 
of such earnest evangelists as Peter Valdo of 
France, John Wyckliffe of England, John Huss 
of Bohemia, and Luther of Germany; and the 
terrible persecutions the “ Separatists”’ from the 
Roman See endured during the sixteenth and 
seventeen centuries, only proved, as they be- 
lieved, a purifying process to the true seed of 
Christ. From the mountains and plains of 
Moravia and Bohemia, where the Greek mis- 
sionaries labored most successfully, more than 
30,000 families in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, forced by the unrelenting persecutions of 
the Austrian government to flee their country, found 
refuge in Saxony, Silesia, Brandenburg, Poland, 
Prussia, Hungary and elsewhere. With the lives 
of this noble, heroic army of Protestants, contending 
for a purer faith than the church of Rome could 
offer them, Zinzendorf was familiar from boyhood ; 
and no doubt their example of faith and courage 
had encouraged him to stand by the Bible and be 
guided by its teachings. 


Before concluding our sketch of Herrnhut and 
Zinzendorf, it should be said that the Moravians 
have always been the warm friends of education. 
Their schools have attained, deservedly, a very 
high reputation for thoroughness in_ practical 
studies and good government. They understand 
that thorough obedience to superiors is the only 
foundation upon which a good character can be 
developed. They aim more at teaching youth how 
to get an education than at educating them, in the 
common acceptation of the term. With the Moravi- 
ans, education is employed as the servant of relig- 
ion—a means to an end. And as such they prize it 
highly. Hence, wherever their religious faith finds 
congenial soil, there institutions of learning are 
established. Their educational system is most 
perfect and their schools most numerous in 
Germany. And so deeply convinced are the 


Moravians that no pains should be spared in 





guarding the youth against vices and evil habits, 
while absent from parental influences, that they 
provide their schools with so many teachers that 
they can alternate in attendance upon the pupils 
out of school hours, mingling with them in all 
out-door sports, and, in fine, continuing with 
them during the entire day. From fifteen to 
eighteen scholars constitute a class or section in 
the Moravian schools, and those who assume the 
responsibilities of instructors are held strictly ac- 
countable for the proper conduct of those under 
them, and, so far as possible, exercise toward 
them parental affection and solicitude. 

Within the last fifteen years there has been, 
says James Henry (to whom we are indebted for 
most of our information), great modifications in 
the social and religious ordinances of the Mora- 
vian “Unitas Fratrum,” particularly in this 
country, where, it may be said their Order has 
become greatly Americanized. 





The question may naturally arise, after perusing 
the sketch we have given of Herrnhut and its 
founder, Why is so little heard of Moravianism 
at the present time? A satisfactory answer may 
be found in the following- facts : 


1. Zinzendorf himself did not possess those 
qualifications so essential in a leader of the 
people of God; for, according to the sober judg- 
ment of the succeeding generation of Moravians, 
the Count was too immoderate, hasty and excita- 
ble, notwithstanding his rare gifts and untiring 
zeal, for a successful general, contending against a 
wily foe. No sooner, say they, did the Count 
catch at the shadow of a possibility than it grew 
into a probability, and very soon became a certainty, 
upon which he acted unhesitatingly. And then, 
to justify questionable proceedings and escape the 
charge of manifold contradictions, he spent much 
time in warding off criticisms by elaborate ex- 
planations. 

2. Moravianism was originally a missionary en- 
terprise. Zinzendorf became intoxicated, as it were, 
with the idea of converting to Christ the savages of 
America, the slaves of the West Indies, the pa- 
gans of the Eastern world, and, in short, barbari- 
ans everywhere ; and no sooner did his boundless 
hope and prolific imagination fasten upon that 
shadow of a possibility than obstructions to its 
realization disappeared Jike dew before the sun. 
And yet, after repeated failures, the thought of sit- 
ting down and counting the cost of contemplated 
operations seemed never to have occurred to 
him. 

Missionary enterprise is, in its very nature, ex- 
pensive in every sense of the term. It is the work 
of extension, rather than of depth ; a conquest of 
territory at the expense of the home development 
of interior resources, which alone gives strength and 
power. Ina religious movement of any kind that 
contemplates the saving of souls, there should be a 
great deal more attention given to interior improve- 
ment than to external conquests. Depth rather than 
extension should take the lead. The sensuous 
ordinances which the Moravians instituted were well 
calculated to captivate the impulsive masses, but 
not at all adapted to instruction in deep, sober 
thinking, so necessary to spiritual progress. And 
evidently the character of the Count’s missionary 
labors was of the sensational type, and churches 
made up of converts created by such means would 
be as powerless in the work of regenerating men 
as the singing of nursery songs. Had the Count 
gone to the writings of Paul and the other apostles 
he would have found a true model for his religious 
platform. In the apostolic church there were two 
classes of believers, babes and adults. Milk was 
provided for the one, and strong meat for the other. 
“The platform of the Primitive Church,” as a 
modern writer has well said, “was broad enough 
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to hold all believers—from those who were just he- 
ginning to struggle with sin, to those who had at- 
tained perfect and everlasting holiness. It made 
room for all; gave a home of union and love to 
all; and every one, whether weak or strong in 
faith, found there his ‘ portion of meat in due sea- 
son.’ Such a platform is glorious, because it 
bridges over the whole chasm between a sinful 
world and heaven. The platforms of most mod- 
ern churches are near enough to a sinful world, but 
there is a great gulf between them and heaven: 
and the platforms of many modern Perfectionists 
are near enough to heaven, but there is a ‘ great 
gulf’ between them and a sinful world. The plat- 
form of the Primitive Church united the ad- 
vantages of both. It was not a starving settle- 
ment at the /vot of Mount Zion, where men only 
hoped to reach the top after death; nor yet was it 
an armed and frowning fortress on the Zop of that 
Mount, where a favored few gloried in their ex- 
altation, while they repulsed from them a world of 
sinners ; but itwas a ‘ WAY OF HOLINESS’ reaching 
from the very foot to the very top of Zion, easily 
accessible to thé world at one end, and opening 
into the glories of eternity at the other. On it the 
ransomed of the Lord, of every grade of faith, 
found footing and help, for their whole journey 
from earth to heaven. Such a church platform is 
the very thing needed above all others at the 
present hour.” 


To the study of this platform of the model 
Christian church we commend our Moravian 
brotherhood and all others who are earnestly seek- 
ing to establish the kingdom of God among 
men. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 


Wm. A. Hinps, Eprror. 


MONDAY, UNE 12, 1871. 

A correspondent writes: ‘“ There is a standing 
notice in the CIRCULAR that your door is closed 
against applicants. I would gladly know how you 
harmonize that with Matt. 7: 14. In this passage 
Christ says that the gate to his kingdom is a nar- 
row one, but he does not thereupon assert that it 
is closed, as you do of yours.” 


The two cases are by no means parallel. If 
Christ had built a house, it is altogether probable 
that after he had filled it with his friends he would 
have given notice of the fact, and advised those 
still anxious to become members of his household 
to patiently wait till his accommodations were en- 
larged, or until he had built new homes. That is 
all we have done. Our door is still wide open to 
fellowship with earnest hearts everywhere, which 
fellowship, after all, constitutes the higher and 
truer Communism, and affords the only safe basis 
of Communism of property and of persons. 


We have no such narrow, bigoted view of the 
cause with which we are identified as many ap- 
parently suppose. No single outward organiza- 
tion, like that of the O. C., nor any number of 
such organizations, can represent fully our aspira- 
tions and purposes. They are of value so far as 
they embody the principles of Christ’s everlasting 
kingdom ;_ but were the O. C. and all its branches 
destroyed, the deep cortrolling objects of our 
lives would remain unaltered. Shall Christ’s 
scheme of salvation be honored? Shall the faith 
once delivered to the saints be again recognized as 
a living power? Shall the prayer, “ Thy kingdom 
come, thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven,” 
be fulfilled? These are questions that interest us 
far more than the establishment of new Communi- 





ties or the success of those already established. 
We desire most of all to hear of hearts converted 
=to Christ—of souls saved from sin—of faith that 
takes hold of miraculous power—of earnest labor 
for the coming of the kingdom of God. 

The attention of news-readers is liable to be so 
much absorbed in immediately occurring events of 
a comparatively trivial character, that they fail to 
appreciate the grand results of progress. They 
may be even inclined, as they pore over the records 
of sin and corruption, crime and blood, to ques- 
tion whether after all the world does move toward 
the Perennium of universal good. Still a mo- 
ment’s consideration will convince them that light 
and truth, goodness and happiness, greatly prepon- 
derate over darkness and falsehood, wickedness and 
misery. Look back even at the political results of 
the last half-score of years, and see how corrup- 
tion, folly and treason are counterbalanced : 

Slavery has been extinguished in the United 
States. ; 

Serfdom has been abolished in Russia. 

The temporal power of the Pope has been de- 
stroyed. 

Constitutional freedom has made great advances 
in Austria. 

Spain has asserted her right to take rank among 
the progressive nations. 

The unity of Italy and the unity of Germany are 
accomplished facts. 


. 


France has thrown off imperialism and received 
a judgment of fire that will prepare her for a truer 
national life. 

Lasting peace is ensured between the United 
States and England. 

These and the great material events of world- 
wide interest serve to indicate the presence of the 
unseen forces of good working in the hearts of 
men and producing changes, which, though less 
conspicuous than the political and material ones, 
are still more marvelous. 


A good illustration of the tendency of minor 
and evil events to become unduly conspicuous, is 
found in the uninteresting fact that many newspa- 
pers have devoted more space to the discussion of 
the premature publication of the Treaty of Wash- 
ington than to the consideration of the Treaty 
itself. 


OLD MANSION-HOUS. 
XIV. 
BY ONE BROUGHT UP IN IT. 


MEMORIES. 


NE of the greatest triumphs ever achieved 

by the Oneida Community was the complete 
subjugation of the TOBACCO PRINCIPALITY—the 
principality to which millions of people are in bond- 
age to-day. A large majority of the men were 
addicted to the use of tobacco in one form or 
other before coming to the Community, and until 
the year 1853 continued it as freely as formerly. 
The effect on individuals was often deleterious, 
causing them from time to time to make strenuous 
efforts to leave off the use of it tz foto: but 
laws and resolutions were unavailing ; their taste 
for the fascinating “ weed ” was too strong for them, 
and they returned to using it as before. 

But a short experience in the Community during 
the existence of this filthy habit was enough to 
make all wish for a change. It certainly was a 
great drawback to the attractiveness of home. 
Even the men were conscious of this fact, but 
had not the strength to break away from their 
servility to the tyrannical principality. The women 
were very much annoyed with the uncleanness 
of the habit, but were forbearing, remembering 
that “charity covereth a multitude of sins.” Still 


they could not ignore the fact that at the best, 





tobacco is a dirty, nasty weed, not only scenting 
everything with which it comes in contact, but 
when used in the mouth particularly offensive, as it 
produces the desire to expectorate often, which 
is in itself revolting. Spittoons were in requi- 
sition, not only in all the public -rooms, but 
in many of the bed-chambers besides ; and these 
nuisances had to be emptied and washed every 
day by the women—and oh! with such feel- 
ings of disgust! Many and many atime was the 
wish expressed, “that the men would give up 
tobacco—it would be so much better.” Still no 
one expected such a change would actually be 
realized during the present generation. 

Matters continued in this way for four or five 
years, when one day, in the month of March, 1853, 
there came from Brooklyn, a long Home-Talk by 
J. H. N., entitled “Tobacco Reform.” It wasa 
startling title, and produced no little sensation 
among the tobacco-lovers here at Oneida. How- 
ever, the Home-Talk was not only received with 
favor, but after reflection all were ready to carry 
out the spirit of it. After defining the nature of 
the tobacco-fascination, and repudiating anything 
like legality in the matter, Mr Noyes remarked : 

“As a means of grace, what kind of an idea 
would it be to propose to all the Communities the 
experiment of a fast from tobacco for one day? 
Name a day, and let those that have power over 
their wills lay aside tobacco and give up the day to 
meditation on the subject. That might have a good 
effect, if it were a free-will offering. I think more 
will be done by a free-will offering of that kind 
than ever could be accomplished by legality. Ap- 
pointing a fast to the Lord is a totally different thing 
from making solitary resolutions. There is no de- 
pendence upon will-works in the case; they will 
be abortive and ineffectual. 

“T would propose that the Community contem- 
plate as the hope of their calling the entire break- 
ing up of this bondage. I am in no hurry about 
measures, but let us take this as our “stint,” so 
that by faith we can see to the end. If we have a 
faith that sees to the end, we shall be “warping up” 
toit. In one way or another I am confident that the 
tobacco-devil, instead of leading us captive, is going 
to be itself led captive. 

“To come to something practical, I would 
recommend that those who are free from to- 
bacco should not contemplate using it, but keep 
their freedom. And I would recommend to those 
who can drop the use of it, without quarreling with 
themselves, to do so at once. While to those who 
are thoroughly imprisoned in the use of tobacco, 
I would recommend the experiment of a fast; 
say, for instance, next Sunday. Let us quit it for 
one day, and give up our minds to reflection and 
attention to the Lord’s mind about such mat- 
ters.” 

The proposal to keep a fast of one day from 
tobacco was readily acceded to, and Sunday, April 
3, 1853, was appointed as the time. Although 
one day may seem a very limited suspension, 
it is true that a number of our good brothers 
underwent a severe struggle in denying them- 
selves their favorite solace for even so short a 
time. A menber writing to Brooklyn about it 
afterward, said : 

“There was one interesting fact connected with 
our tobacco fast, which I will report. Nearly all 
the men who had been in the habit of using 
tobacco were affected with dizziness—making 
them feel very much as a person who had drunk 
too much wine. It was also interesting that many, 
both men and women, who had never used to- 
bacco, were affected in the same way; but had 
no suspicion of the cause, till they heard the ex- 
perience of the tobacco-chewers, smokers and 
snuffers in the evening meeting.” 


On comparing notes it was found that not only 
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at Oneida, but at our Communes in Newark, 
Brooklyn, Putney and Wallingford, the experi- 
ence was much the same while fasting from 
tobacco. And the event of the fast seemed to 
loosen the hold of the tyrant, and the Community 
began to feel an inspiration to conquer the habit 
such as they never had had before. In a few days 
Mr. Noyessent word to Oneida—“ Bear it in 
mind that the purpose which we propose to our- 
selves is to make an end sooner or later of the 
bondage we have been in to this tobacco princi- 
pality. We will set no time and make no resolu- 
tions in regard to specific things to be done, for 
the accomplishment of that end; but we will set 
it before us as the result for which we are bound 
in faith. We must be in earnest that legality is 
not substituted for faith. If we wish to succeed, 
it will be essential to keep legality out of the 
matter.” 

Thus warned, the Community were armed, and 
the miraculous, magical change was effected al- 
most without an effort. The mood was on for 
crushing the tyrant forever. Four days after the 
fast, one reported to Brooklyn, “There is but 
very little tobacco used here now. Several have 
left off entirely, and others use it only temperately. 
We keep the matter open to the light, by telling 
our experience in the meetings every evening.” 

There was no condemnation brought upon those 
who, from time to time, chose to use it, but the 
prevailing feeling seemed to be, that it was better 
to abstain from it, as far’ as possible without le- 
gality. In fact, it was a grand, inspired move, 
entered into by the whole family; and from this 
very fact destined to succeed. Over thirty of the 
men left off the use of tobacco simultaneously, 
and found strength to resist temptation about it 
afterward: there were others who were weak in 
temptation, but who finally found strength, in their 
union with those who were victorious, to abandon it 
altogether. Gradually tobacco became unpopular, 
and many who had for years been slaves found 
themselves free ; and before the end of the year 
tobacco was not used in the Community, and from 
that time to this (now eighteen years) has found 
no place among us. We think with thankfulness, 
what a blessed freedom! What a salvation it has 
been for the young men growing up in our midst ; 
not one of whom is addicted to this degrading 
. practice. Our house is clean and sweet—no 
rooms fuming with smoke—no floors discolored 
with spittle—no spittoons to disgrace our parlors 
—but home attractive for all to enjoy. Thank 
God for the inspiration, combined with faith, that 
enabled our brothers to step from bondage to 
freedom ! 

A few years since some of our people wrote 
out their “tobacco experience,” from which I will 
extract a few paragraphs. After relating the story 
of his tobacco-service, which lasted twelve or fif- 
teen years, Mr. G. W. N. winds up with: ° 

“Good bye Anderson, Lorrillard and Lillienthal. 
Your companionship, cosy as it is, brings with it a 
bad smell. Good bye, Mrs. G. B. Miller. Your 
charming influence does not render a man very ac- 
ceptable to others of your sex. Thank God, the 
reign of yellow drizzle, spittoons, stale scents and 
“old soldiers,” is over! Thank God, the most vile, 
absurd, unclean, slave-driving tyranny that ever 
cursed humanity is hereabouts broken, and the in- 
surrection is spreading ! 

Mr. William H. Woolworth contributes the fol- 
lowing: 

“T should no doubt have been in tobacco bonds 
to this day, but for the combined Community ris- 
ing and revolt against narcotic tyranny, which 
carried all irresistibly before it. I did not seem 
to get free at once, however, from the tobacco 
principality; but for years after my emancipation 
from all voluntary bondage, I would be subject to 





imposition in my sleeping hours, and compelled 
to zmaginary chewing in my dreams. But for the 
last two years I have rejoiced in complete deliver- 
ance from imaginary as well as real narcotic 
servitude ; thanks to the combined movement.” 

Mr. J. Burt finishes his story with the following~ 
paragraph : 

“‘ My bondage to the habit of chewing continued 
without intermission till I was forty-six years old, 
when Communism finally set me free. It was on 
this wise: The Community men after due deliber- 
ation decided by unanimous vote to expel tobacco 
from their circle. The rout was complete. More 
than thirty of us broke from its use simultaneously, 
and the Community as a body has remained unde- 
filed by it for fifteen years. A few days sufficed to 
clear me from all hankering for it, and I have 
been a healthier and happier man in consequence.” 

One of the women thus appropriately spoke the 
mind of her sex: 

“A woman’s love must be strong indeed that 
can surmount tobacco, and her sense of the poeti- 
cal must suffer when she views the accompani- 
ments necessary for the tobacco-chewer, in the 
shape of spittoons, etc., or, still worse, when she 
sees her best beloved, with pursed-up mouth and 
eager eyes, looking for a suitable place—to spit. 

“For myself the antipathy to tobacco grew 
stronger and stronger, arising partly from disgust 
and partly from a conviction that its use was in- 
jurious to the body and enslaving to the mind. 
Thus there commenced a series of domestic skir- 
mishes, usually ending in the cheerful surrender 
of the tobacco-box to my safe-keeping for days 
together: and as the disbursement of its contents 
was left entirely to my generosity, it is needless 
to say that the box was empty at the close of 
every campaign. 

“This state of things continued: dislike on 
one side, and slavery on the other, until that 
blessed era in Community history—when the men, 
with the love of truth for their guide and that 
stern heroism which goes to battle but to conquer 
—threw aside their tobacco, and declared them- 
selves freemen. That was no less a glorious day 
for the women. They have no longer a rival in 
tobacco, but are united with their brothers in 
abolishing slavery in all its forms. For this and 
a thousand other deliverances the women of the 
O. C. have to thank Communism.” 


Mr. J. H. Noyes, after relating his experience 
with tobacco quite fully, concludes by giving the 
women of the O. C. considerable credit for the 
reform. He says: 


“My final theory was that Communism was 
to be the liberator from tobacco-slavery. I held 
Parton’s doctrine that tobacco is a rival of woman, 
and woman is the natural enemy of tobacco; and 
I had faith that a good time was coming, when 
Communism would liberate woman from slavery to 
man, and then she, by her new charms and reac- 
tions, would liberate man from slavery to tobacco ; 
in short that genuine Free Love would burn out 
tobacco from between man and woman. This 
faith has been realized. Fifteen years ago the 
women of the O. C. seduced the men away from 
tobacco; and as their fascinations are growing 
stronger every day, I consider myself safe out of 
slavery.” 

All agreed in saying of tobacco, “Good rid- 
dance ;” and whether brought about through an 
influence exerted by the women, or through some 
deeper influence, we are sure the CURE IS EFFEC- 
TUAL. 


Another word from Father Hyacinthe: “The 
acts of the Commune are the results of the ne- 
gation of God by the people. Paris is in ashes. 
The work-people have no God, or say it is im- 
possible for them to believe in or love him. Let 











the rulers, with their whole hearts and brains, 
consider the problem, and labor for the restora- 
tion of France to faith, prosperity and peace. 
The church has failed in its mission. It was 
too much occupied with dogmatic questions, and 
too little with the instruction of its flock.” 


COMMUNITY ¥OURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 


—Midland excursions commence early this sea- 
son. Our grounds were enlivened Thursday after- 
noon by a party of sixty-seven from Oswego. 
Mr. Weed, the General Ticket-Agent of the 
Midland, was the projector of the trip, paying all 
expenses. He ordered thirty bouquets, and pro- 
duced a pleasant sensation of surprise and delight 
by presenting them to the ladies after they had 
seated themselves in the return-car. 


—Mr. Thacker has proposed a plan of straw- 
berry culture, which he thinks will ensure a full 
harvest of fruit however severe may be the drought. 
He proposes to prepare land adjoining the Willow- 
Place pond on the west, and run a water-pipe from 
the pond down through the center of the piece, 
from which by means of spouts and hose the whole 
field may be irrigated at pleasure. 


—The large tulip tree in the quadrangle be- 
tween our houses is in full bloom just now, and 
looks very handsome. 


—F. A. Marks of the horticultural department 
reports that having read the paragraph in the Cir- 
CULAR copied from the Boston Fournal of Chem- 
istry, saying that “the currant worm may be fully 
and almost immediately destroyed by the use of 
carbolate of lime,” a quantity of said compound 
was procured, and sprinkled over the vines accord- 
ing to the directions of the Fournal. The worms 
wriggled a little at first, as though they felt slight- 
ly uncomfortable, but quickly resumed their depreda- 
tions, with the carbolate on them and all around 
them! A sprinkling of hellebore, however, soon 
made them quiet. , 


—Mr. J. Freeman and Mrs. F. A. Burt, resi- 
dents of W. C. and superintendents of the silk- 
factory there, have made us a visit of a week, dur- 
ing a recent temporary lull in their business. The 
change was very pleasant and healthful for them, 
and while among us they made themselves ex- 
ceedingly useful in all the various employments of 
the family. 


—The dor-bugs have completely stripped the 
foliage from one of the oak trees on the lawn, and 
have partly denuded several oak and chestnut 
trees. 


—The family will have ample opportunity this 
year to watch the growth of corn in all its various 
stages of development. Besides a large field of 
sweet corn directly south of the Mansion, we learn 
that the ground between the house and the O. C. 
station is to be sowed with yellow corn. 


—Our sheep and lambs together number eighty- 
seven. 


—We have had over a thousand dozen traps 
ordered since the first of June. 


Wednesday, 7th.—Rain this forenoon, which, 
though not exactly a copious shower, was duly 
appreciated by the farmers and gardeners, as it is 
a week to-day since we have had such a blessing. 


A MopEL “ RAIsING.”—Our neighbor Olmstead 
is building a new barn, and he invited our men 
to the “raising” Wednesday afternoon. Four 
went, and they report the affair to have been a 
model one of its kind. There were fifteen men 
besides themselves. There wasn’t a_ single 
“doughhead,” or “shirk,” or lounger among 


them; but every hand took hold with a will that 
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lightened the labor more than half. The man 
who planned the barn had done it with great 
accuracy; every part fitted its place to a T; so 
that in a few hours the work was done, when a 
generous lunch was-served. 


An Evening Meeting.—The conversation turned 
upon the point of controlling the attention, and the 
importance of having it in the right direction. It is 
always profitable for us to exhort one another in 
regard to this matter, for the attainment of com- 
plete unity with Christ comes by the right direc- 
tion of the attention. Mr. Noyes is continually 
calling us inward and upward. In proportion as 
we obey this call we feel a deeper interest in spir- 
itual truths ; external things have less and less 
control over our attention: at last Christ obtains 
such complete possession of our hearts and minds, 
that we are able to do whatever is required of us in 
regard to outward things, and still have our atten- 
tion on Christ. It is not too much to say that sal- 
vation comes by controlling the attention. 


OUR VISITORS. 





Neighbor Houseman called a few days ago. 
Seventy-four years of age, and one of the oldest 
residents, he remembers when this Oneida valley 
was quite a wilderness, when Durhamville was 
the great business center of this region, and when 
there were but two or three houses between his 
own place and that flourishing village on the “ra- 
ging canal.” 


People residing in Ohio inform us that the 
prospect for peaches is very fine along the lake 
border, but poor in other sections, the blossoms 
having been nipped by frosts. 


We learn from Superintendent McKinley that 
the De Ruyter branch of the Midland is expected 
to be open from Norwich to De Ruyter in about 
thirty days. It is thought that trains will be run- 
ning this fall from Sidney to Hancock on the Erie 
Road, and on the branch from Walton to Delhi. 
The general business of the Midland is said to be 
improving, and a lively time is anticipated the 
coming season in the way of excursions to O. C. 
and other points of interest along the line. The 
‘managers of the road are pursuing a very liberal 
policy toward excursionists, and are offering extra 
inducements to parties of twenty-five or more who 
wish to visit places on the road. The Company 
this year intend that their cars shall not be over- 
crowded as last season—no more passengers will 
be allowed in a car than can be comfortably seated. 


A Scotch lady, the daughter of a professor of 
surgery ina college in Edinburgh, and grand-daugh- 
ter of Dr. Chalmers, while spending an afternoon 
here not long since, conversed very enteriainingly 
about “ Edinboro,” as she lovingly styled her native 
city. She spoke of the picturesqueness of its 
situation, of the Castle, the University, of Holy- 
rood and Arthur’s Seat, with a familiarity strange 
to one acquainted with these places only through 
the pages of history or the sketches of travelers. 

One interesting fact which she mentioned was 
the long twilight, or gloaming, as the Scotch musi- 
cally call it, peculiar to high latitudes. By way of 
illustrating it, she spoke of being one of a party 
that climbed Arthur’s Seat one fine evening to 
see at how late an hour it was possible toread. A 
gentleman taking a Bible read a verse at six min- 
utes past ten. 


She related also an incident of Queen Victoria. 
When our visitor was quite a child, while walking 
early one morning in company with her grand- 
father down a street in Edinburgh, called the 
Queen’s Drive, three ladies were seen approach- 





ing. Knowing of the presence of the Queen in 
Edinburgh, her grandfather remarked “that the 
ladies were probably Maids of Honor.” He said, 
bowing, “Good morning, madam.” One of the 
ladies advanced, and, placing her hand on the 
child’s head, said, “What fine curls! What is 
your name and how old are you, my little girl?” 
The party soon entered the palace gateway, upon 
which the guard presented arms, a ceremony offered 
only to a member of the royal family. Upon in- 
quiry of the guard, her grandfather learned that 
the lady was the Queen herself. He was quite 
abashed upon finding that he had addressed “ Her 
Majesty ” as simply “ Madam.” 


DOES FOLIAGE ABSORB WATER? 





A FLOWER-GARDEN COLLOQUY. 

“Why do you raise your sprinkler so far 
aloft ?” 

“To water the foliage of these tall plants, of 
course.” , 

“ That’s ‘labor lost.” ‘ 

“Labor lost! What mean you?” 

“T mean that if the plants could speak they 
would not thank you for your pains.” 

“Pardon me, but I think you are greatly mis- 
taken for once. Every time I water my plants 
they lift their drooping heads and say, ‘I thank 
you,’ in a very satisfactory way.” 

“O yes; but they would do it quite as satisfac- 
torily if you simply watered them about the roots.” 

“But don’t plants absorb water through their 
foliage ?” 

“A little perhaps in heavy rains, but not enough 
to make them laugh. It is the office of the foliage 
to exhale moisture, and of the roots to inhale it. 
Plants wilt when the roots are unable to furnish 
water as fast as the leaves send it into the atmos- 
phere as vapor—the natural moisture of the 
leaves being exhausted in keeping up the de- 
mand for exhalation.” 

“‘ How do you harmonize your theory with the fact 
that wilted plants sometimes revive almost as soon 
as it begins -to rain, and before the water has 
gained access to the roots ?”’ 

“In this way: the evaporation of a plant is de- 
pendent upon the state of the surrounding atmo- 
sphere. When that is saturated with watery vapor 
as in showers, or when the dew is falling, or 
sometimes on cloudy days, the amount of evapora- 
tion is greatly diminished, and the roots, even 
though the ground remains dry, are able to pump 
water to the surface as fast as it is required.” 

“Have there been any well-authenticated ex- 
periments which confirm your theory ?” 


“Yes, many, especially in Germany, where men 
are thorough in their investigations. It has been 
demonstrated, for instance, Ist, ‘that plants lose 
weight (from loss of water) in air that is as nearly 
as possible saturated with vapor, when their roots 
are not in contact with soil or liquid water ; 2d, 
that plants do not gain, but sometimes lose weight 
when their foliage only is exposed to dew or even 
to rain continued through eighteen hours, although 
they increase in weight strikingly (from absorption 
of water through their roots) when the rain is 
allowed to fall upon the soil in which they are 
planted.’ ” 

“I am convinced—sprinklers will work lower in 
future when I have them in hand.” 


MORE ABOUT “THE LITTE TURK.” 





BY HENRY THACKER. 
[' will be recollected that my experiment in 
trapping ‘the curculio, reported ina previous 
communication, was confined to sixty dwarf-pear 
and nine small plum-trees, and that the first cur- 
culios were caught under the traps on the morning 





of May 2oth; and that during the three successive 
days, the number of two hundred and sixty-five 
were taken. Well, from that time forward, as the: 
weather continued fine and the nights became: 
warmer, the number of curculios found under-- 
neath the traps, grew less and less, until the morn-- 
ing of the 27th, when, finding but twenty-eight, 
I suspected that the greater part of the insects: 
remained on the trees, and the sheets were re- 
sorted to. We then succeeded in jarring down 
two hundred and ninety of the little Turks, and 
on the morning of the 30th three hundred and 
fifty were caught on the sheets, and on June Ist, 
one hundred and seventy-five; meanwhile, very 
few were found under the traps, and by the 5th 
none at all were caught except by the jarring 
process. 

Thus the experiment has proved beyond a 
doubt, I think, that after the weather has become 
warm, and the curculios have commenced deposit- 
ing their eggs, they do not leave the trees during 
the night, and descend to the ground for the pur- 
pose of finding shelter, save perhaps in case of 
quite cool or stormy weather. 

I have jarred numbers from the cherry and 
apple as well as from the pear and plum-trees ; and, 
with the exception of a few specimens, all seem 
to be of the same species, that denominated the 
plum curculio, or Rhynchenus nenuphar. 


NOTES OF AN O. C. AGENT. 





Detroit, Mich., Fune 4, 1871. 

Some of the apple-orchards between Rochester 
and Batavia have the appearance of having been 
submitted to fire, owing to the ravages of the 
measuring worm. I saw no signs of it west of 
Batavia. Near Westfield in the State of New York 
I saw people cultivating their corn for the first time. 
In the vicinity of Sandusky, Ohio, grapes are well 
advanced ; and, notwithstanding the depredations 
of “the green bug,” grape-growers anticipate a 
good harvest of the delicious fruit. 


For the last year the papers have duly chroni- 
cled the successful discovery of gas beneath their 
own city by the people of Erie, Penn., which an- 
swers well for fuel, though unsuitable for illumi- 
nating purposes. A grate is piled with fragments. 
of slag from iron furnaces, the gas, conducted by 
pipes, allowed to fill the interstices between the 
fragments, then lighted; when, /reséo, there is a 
brilliant blaze ; the slag soon becomes red-hot, and 
there is the appearance and comfort of a bright 
anthracite fire! Well, Gen. C., who has lately 
built a fine residence near Painesville, Ohio, but 
too far away to get the benefit of city gas, was 
of the opinion that he could find gas beneath his. 
own premises. Accordingly, last year a well was. 
begun, which, owing to some mismanagement of 
the workmen, proved a failure. But with full faith 
in his scheme, the General had another well bored 
the present season, and, strange to say, has been 
rewarded with success atadepth of 600 feet. The 
supply is so great that much of the gas is wasted. 
It-is conducted by pipes into his cooking and heat- 
ing stoves, and is also used for light, for which it 
is declared superior to the gas of the neighboring 
city. What would the engineers at home say to 
such fuel? No shoveling of dusty coal, no sifting 
of ashes, no clearing out of clinkers! One opens 
a faucet, strikes a match, lights the gas—votla 
tout, as the French say. G. W. H. 

f 


The French helped us in our late war : (the war 
of ’76) for that I thank them; but from French 
philosophy and French democracy may the good 
Lord deliver us. They slew their Puritans in the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, and the nation ever 
since has been without a moral sense. French 


literature is like an eagle with one broken wing. 
What the Puritans did for us English people, in 
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bringing in civil liberty, they lacked. Our revolu- 
tions have been gradual. I predict that theirs will 
come by and by with an explosion.—//rs. Stowe’s 
Old Folks, pub. in 1869. 


PENCIL MARKINGS. 





. . . . There are two ways of reaching truth—by 
reason and feeling. All the profoundest truths are 
felt out. 

. . . God speaks plainly, but it requires atten- 
tion to hear him. 

. . . -Our fellowships have more to do with our 
health and improvement than the doctrines we 
hold, the testimony we put forth, or the works we 
do. 

. . . . True faith is at once the easiest and the 
most difficult of achievements. Easy when we ex- 
ercise it as a gift of God ; difficult when we attempt 
it in our own strength. It is a desire that waits on 
inspiration ; and perceives what is acceptable to 
God. 

.. . - If we dwell in the light of God’s counte- 
nance, we are in sympathy with the greatest capa- 
bility of enjoyment there is in the universe. 


Either man’s work or his gifts ; who best 

Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best: his state 
Is kingly ; thousands at his bidding speed, 

And post o’er land and ocean without rest ; 

They also serve who only stand and wait. 


... Prayer is the suggestion of God. 


. .. Excitement is the ebullition of mere pas- 
sion. Enthusiasm is a glowing from the state of 
the heart ; it is the handmaid of purpose. 


From the Washington (D. C.) Patriot. 
THE NEW ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 





Capt. Hall and his party are now on the eve of 
leaving us for a long and perilous voyage, that will 
probably cover a period of three years, or perhaps 
more. We yesterday visited Capt. Hall on board 
of his ship, the Polaris, at the Navy-Yard, for the 
purpose of bidding him good-bye and wishing him 
a prosperous and successful voyage. Scrambling 
across the narrow and slippery plank that forms 
the only means of access to the vessel, we soon 
found ourselves upon the deck, amid a profusion 
of bundles. barrels, boxes, packages and stores of 
all kinds. There were barrels of flour and vegeta- 
_ bles, boxes of canned meats and “pemmican,” 
bags of coffee, chests of tea and casks of sugar, 
all mixed up in the most charming confusion, and 
all being dispatched down into the hold of the 
vessel by means of ropes and creaking pulleys. 
In the midst of this chaos stood. Capt. Hall, 
superintending everything, and directing the dis- 
position of the stores. The Polaris, formerly the 
Periwinkle, is a vessel belonging to the Govern- 
ment, but rebuilt and fitted for this expedition in 
such a manner as almost to be a new and very 
superior craft. She is of about 400 tons measure- 
ment, considerably larger than the Advance, in 
which Dr. Kane undertook his famous voyage, 
and about the same size as the Germania, which 
left Bremen two years ago on an expedition to the 
Arctic Seas. She has been planked all over her 
sides with six inches of solid white-oak timbers, 
and has throughout been nearly doubled in 
strength ; her bows being almost a solid mass of 
timber sheathed with iron, and terminating in a 
sharp.iron prow with which to cut through the ice. 
Her engine, which was built some years ago at 
Messrs. Neafle & Levy’s works, in Philadelphia, is 
exceedingly powerful and compact, taking up but 
comparatively little space, and being peculiarly 
adapted for hard and severe work, and the pro- 
peller is arranged in such a manner that it can be 
unshipped and lifted up on deck through a shaft 
or “ propeller well” in the stern, which is a great ad- 
vantage when the vessel is under sail or surrounded 
by floating ice that might easily damage the blades. 
And, even in the worst case, a supply of extra 
blades has been provided, so that 14 one should, 
by accident, be broken, it can always be replaced. 





There is also an extra ruddet on board, and sev- 
eral suites of sails and sets of spars of all dimen- 
sions. Of the two boilers one is supplied with an 
apparatus to use whale oil for the generation of 
steam, as this will, in all probability, have to be 
relied upon when other fuel gives out, not only to 
furnish the propelling power, but also to heat up 
the vessel throughout by steam, which will, of course, 
be necessary as soon as the cold and wintry 
regions have been reached. 


Steam will merely be used as an auxiliary, as 
the Polaris is rigged as a foretopsail schooner, and 
fully able to sail and steer under canvas only. A 
novel and interesting feature in her construction 
is a new sort of life-preserving buoy, which is 
placed on the outside of the vessel, in the stern, 
and can be lowered into the water by touching a 
spring which is placed near the pilot-house. By 
touching another spring an electric light, which is 
fixed upon the buoy about two feet above water, 
is ignited by completing the circuit of an electric 
current from a galvanic battery on board; and no 
matter how dark the night or how obscure the 
arctic winter, the buoy can always be distinctl 
seen, and the man who has fallen overboard will 
know in what direction to swim for hope and help. 
Another excellent and peculiar part of her outfit 
is a canvas-boat, the invention of Mr. John Hege- 
man of Saratoga County, N. Y., by whom it has 
been patented, and from which Capt. Hall expects 
great results. As yet but one of these boats has 
been received, but another and smaller one will be 
added before the vessel leaves New York. The 
boat that we saw is twenty feet long, four feet 
wide and two deep, has a carrying capacity of four 
tons, weighs only 250 pounds, and can carry with 
perfect ease and safety twenty men. It consists 
of an incerior frame, built of hickory and ash 
woods, over which is stretched a canvas-cover that 
has been previously soaked in a preparation to 
render it perfectly water-proof, and the whole ‘boat 
can be taken apart and folded together in a space 
less than one-eighth of its original size, in about 
three minutes, and by the assistance of a couple 
of men only. When folded up.it is perfectly flat, 
and can be transported on a sledge across the ice 
without the least difficulty. When open water is 
reached the order of things is exactly reversed— 
the boat is unpacked and spread out, and the 
sledge and its contents taken on board, dog-team 
and all. 


Although Capt. Hall expects to accomplish his 
purpose of penetrating into the great Polar basin, 
if such a one really exists, and visiting the North 
Pole in less than three years, the Polaris has been 
provisioned for four years, which can be extended 
to six with a little economy and judicious distri- 
bution of rations. The great staple of provisions 
is the so-called “pemmican,” which is composed 
of three parts of selected dried meat to one part 
of the best suet, mixed with some other ingredi- 
ents. The food is both nourishing and whole- 
some, and, through the absence of salt, there is 
no danger of scurvy—that pestilence of arctic trav- 
elers—to be feared from its use. It is packed in 
45-pound tin cans, hermetically sealed, and of this 
there is no less than 10,000 pounds stowed away 
in the hold, the manufacture of which consumed 
and condensed 23,000 pounds of ordinary beef and 
5,000 pounds of suet. Besides this there is any 
quantity of dried and dessicated vegetables, such as 
potatoes, tomatoes, onions, etc., and a large stock 
of flour, biscuits, sugar, coffee, tea, condensed 
milk, canned fruits, and all other necessaries for 
a protratted voyage. Capt. Hall, however, ex- 
pects to be able to economize with these provisions 
to a very considerable extent by substituting in 
their place the meat of the reindeer, musk-ox, 
walrus, and other game of the regions that he is 
about to explore. Everything has been done to 
make the quarters of both crew and officers as 
comfortable as the rather limited space would per- 
mit; and the between-decks and cabins are per- 
fect models of cleanliness. The state-rooms for 
the officers and scientists are plain, but gotten up 
in good and convenient style, and the cabin aft is 
a perfect drawing-room in miniature. Handsome 
chromos decorate the walls, and a fine cabinet 
organ, a present to Capt. Hall from the Smith 
American Organ Manufactiring Company of Bos- 
ton, promises cheer during the long Arctic night. 
A handsome carpet covers the floor, and there is 
an air of calm comfort about this little room. 

The plan of the voyage will be first to New 
York, and thence to St. John, Newfoundland, where 
the Polaris will take on board a fresh supply of 
coal. From there the route will be to the Danish 
colonies of Holsteinborg and Levele, on the west 





coast of Greenland, and thence to the still more 
northerly Esquimaux settlements of Upernavick 
and Disco, at one of which places a depot will be 
established. A Government transport has been 
detailed to accompany the expedition as far as this, 
carrying coal, lumber and other heavy articles to 
this reserve station. In August Capt. Hall ex- 
pects to be able to push up through Jones’s Sound, 
as far as to latitude 80 or 81°, where winter quat- 
ters will be established, and the dark and dreary 
Arctic night passed, during which it is impossible 
to push further on. But, with early spring, or as 
soon as the weather permits, the voyage will be 
continued until solid land or ice shall effectuall 
stop further progress, when the expedition will 
proceed on sledges, to be obtained from the Esqui- 
maux tribes that inhabit this region. 


THE SPARROWS IN THE COUNTRY. 





Evil reports of what our sparrows are doing in 
the rural districts come to us. It is a fact to 
lament, yet nevertheless it is a fact, that these lit- 
tle English birds are very good citizens, but be- 
have very badly as soon as they take it into their 
heads to go into the country. It will soon be 
seen that it was an ill-advised measure to bring 
them here at all, for although they destroy the 
larve of insects and keep caterpillars from cover- 
ing us in summer, yet, when they get into the 
fields they descend upon the wheat and the young 
rye, as dissipated youths fall upon the old rye, 
but with more disastrous effects upon the origi- 
nal owners thereof. 

In some countries a reward is paid for the dead 
body of a sparrow, and for all sparrow eggs that 
may be found and destroyed, so that they fairly 
come under the head of vermin. But the damage 
done is not alone to the grain; there is hardly a 
more quarrelsome and tyrannical bird than this. 
He fights with the robin and overcomes him by 
numbers ; he harries and drives away the beautiful 
Baltimore oriole, the most welcome and lovely of 
our summer visitors, whose orange and vermillion 
hues on a background of black, and plaintive, 
mellow notes are the delight of the world; who 
comes all the way from Mexico to us, only to find 
little gray thieves in possession of his old haunts, 
determined not to share with him, but, on the con- 
trary, bent on his destruction. 

As a matter of fact, the adult sparrow cares very 
little for larvae and very much for grain ; gives the 
former to his young while he himself lives as much 
as possible on the latter. So it is easy to see how 
dangerous a denizen of the country he is. As for 
beauty, except that which comes from quick mo- 
tion, he has none of it, although he is picturesque 
and piquant.— Zhe World. - 


MATTERS OF MENTION. 





It has been announced that the editors of the 
London daily papers are coming in a large party to 
make a tour of the United States during the pres- 
ent summer. 





There is considerable interest manifested at the 
West in the subject of narrow-gauge railroads, and 
a company has already been formed for building a 
road with three-feet gauge from Detroit to Bay 
City. 

A Commissioner, appointed by the Diet of 
Sweden for a new translation of the Bible, has 
been at work since 1771, and the translation is not 
yet completed. 


Rev. Charles Edward Cheney of Chicago, who 
has been degraded from his position in the Episco- 
pal church for omitting a few words of the ritual, 
is receiving many expressions of sympathy from 
liberal Episcopalians in different parts of the 
country, including many prominent clergymen. 





The women of Cincinnati are talking of getting 
up a petition to the city authorities, praying that 
since profligate women must be registered accord- 
ing to law, that profligate men be forced to make 
the same public confession of their habits. 





It is a strange anomaly that the sect which 
borrows its name from Luther should dispute 
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with Roman Catholics the preéminence in reli- 
gious bigotry. In Sweden, where Lutheranism is 
the State religion, one: Baptist is persecuted for 
teaching a Sabbath-school, and another for ad- 
ministering the rite of baptism. 





VicE PRESIDENT COLFAX has recovered his 
health sufficiently to return to his home at South 
Bend, Ind. He has written a letter in which he 
says his illness may be ascribed to “ mental strain 
without relaxation.” 

For several months the French alone of the 
three Atlantic cables has been in working order. 
But now the English cable has been recovered and 
repaired. 


THE President was last week at the West-Point 
*Military Academy, where the usual exercises of 
the entering and graduating class took place. 
The latter class is relieved from the restrictions im- 
posed upon them for their conduct last winter. 


A son of Brigham Young has just passed ex- 
amination at the West-Point Military Academy. 


ANOTHER crevasse has occurred in the banks 
of the Mississippi river, and this time within the 
limits of the city of New Orleans. The streets 
are flooded, ia general stoppage of business 
results. 


Tue American Bible Society sent out the last 
year one million copies of the sacred scriptures, 
and its sales amounted to over $400,000. 


THE proposed Viaduct Railway for New York 
city will be built on brick arches supported by 
heavy iron lateral columns of elegant design, 
themselves supported on inverted arches of solid 
masonary built into the ground. A thick bedding 
of earth, on which the track will be laid, will dead- 
en the sound of the passing trains, and tend 
greatly to reduce the reverberation. In no part 
of the line will an arch touch adjoining buildings, 
for fear that a certain amount of vibration should 
endanger their stability. 


A VERY interesting and rather startling phe- 
nomenon was witnessed recently in the vicinity of 
Mason City, Ill. A high spire-shaped cloud-col- 
umn formed on the open prairie, and commenced 
slowly moving toward the city. Its progress was 
attended with loud, crackling reports, like the dis- 
charge of musketry ; flashes of electric light were 
observed to accompany the discharges. Although 
its forward motion was slow, its rotary motion was 
very rapid. The pathway of the cyclone was 
about three miles in length, by from twenty to 
eighty feet in width, and so intense was the heat 
of this column of whirling air that every blade 
of grass, shrub and tree in its path was utterly 
consumed, leaving but a blackened and furrowed 
track behind it. Fortunately no house stood in 
its way. 

THE question as to which party was victorious 
in the recent New Hampshire election is decided 
in favor of the Democrats. The lower house of 
the legislature has been organized by the election 
of Democratic officers, and it is generally conceded 
that the Democrats have a sufficient majority in 
the legislature to control the election of Governor 
and United States Senator. 


THE President has appointed a board of Com- 
missioners to prescribe such rules and regulations 
as shall be found necessary to carry out the objects 
of the law of March 3d, 1871, relating to a pro- 
posed reformation of the Civil Service. The Com- 
missioners are G. W. Curtis, of New York; 
Alexander G. Cattell, of New Jersey ; D. C. Cox, 
of the Department of the Interior; E. B. Elliott, 
of the Treasury Department ; and Joseph H. Black- 
man, of the Post-Office Department.. 


Count GASPARIN, the zealous Protestant, the 
liberal statesman, and the earnest champion of the 
United States, in its efforts to abolish slavery, 
died on the 5th inst. in Geneva, Switzerland. 


A VERY disastrous earthquake occurred on the 
11th of April at Bathang, Province of Sechuen, 
China, particulars of which are just published. 
Many buildings were thrown down, and confla- 
gration was added to the other horrors of the scene. 
Over two thousand lives were lost. The earth 
continued in motion for ten days. It was after- 
ward ascertained that a large extent of country 
was materially changed. 





Lonpon and Hong Kong are now in direct 
communication by telegraph, the submarine cable 
having been sonienalilly laid between Singapore 
and Hong Kong. 


THE census of London, which is just completed, 
ives that city a population of 3,250,000. In 1801 
It was only 958,863. 


THE German Diet has passed a bill repealing 
the old law requiring a deposit of “ caution money ” 
by newspapers, and also abolishing the penalty 
of deprivation of the right to carry on the news- 
paper business, for infraction of the press laws. 


THE French Assembly is considering the propo- 
sition to extend the presidency of M. Thiers two 
years, and has already voted one million francs to 
rebuild his residence in Paris. 


PRINCE de Joinville and Duc d’Aumale, of the 
Orleans branch of the Bourbon family, have an- 
nounced their approval of the manifesto of the 
Count de Chambord, the representative of the 
elder branch of that family. The most exciting 
debate that has recently taken place in the General 
Assembly has been on the question of abrogating 
the decree exiling the Orleans princes which was 
passed under the Imperial government.- The ques- 
tion was decided affirmatively, by a vote of 484 yeas 
to 103 nays; and the resolution to declare valid 
the elections of the Prince de Joinville and Duc 
d’Aumale to seats in the Assembly was adopted 
by a vote 448 to 113. 


PARIS is comparatively quiet. Still arrests are 
often made of persons suspected of participation 
in the late disorders. The captured Communists 
are sent to Cherbourg for trial. The National 
Guards are disarmed and forbidden to wear their 
uniforms. The barricades are removed, and busi- 
ness is fast reviving. 


HISTORY OF AMERICAN SOCIALISMS. 
By John Humphrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. Triibner & Co., 
London. 


Giving a clear account of the experiments of the 
past: Owen’s Community, Collins’ Community, 
Ballou’s Community, their history, their hopes, and 
why they failed; the French School and the En- 
thusiasts of 1843 ; the Fourier Phalanxes, Sylvania, 
the Wisconsin, the North American, how they 
gathered, grumbled and dispersed ; Brook Farm, 
its legends, literati, and the lesson of its life ; Mod- 
ern Times, its Individual Sovereigns and queer 
people ; the Broctonian Respirationists, and remi- 
niscences of Mountain Cove; the Religious Com- 
munities and causes of their success ; the Rappite 
six hundred; the Zoarites; the Shakers; the 
Oneida Community, its peculiarities, religious and 
social, etc., etc. 

This isa thoroughly admirable and exceedingly valuable book. 
We have read it carefully, with the utmost interest from beginning 
to end, and most heartily recommend it to any who may wish informa- 
tion concerning a very important movement and epoch in the history 
of this country, and indeed of the world. It is unique as well as ex- 
cellent. The author divides the socialistic history of this country in- 
to two main epochs, and a transitional peri tween them. These 
epochs centered respectively in Owen and Fourier. The history of 
these epochs and of the Communities which were their practical ex- 
periments 1s minutely“traced ; and the relations between them, the 
causes of failure, the general results, the relations of Socialism and 
Revivalism, the fraternization of Owenism and Fourierism with Swe- 
denborgianism, the relations sustained between Socialism and Spirit- 
ualism, the literary system of the movements, and finally, Socialism 
in its relations to marriage, are discussed from the (oint of view of 
the historical facts, in a masterly manner, it seems to us, and ina 


style charming both by its clearness and enthusiasm.—JBoston 
Radical 


This is a book of great value to every student of 
social order and progress, and indispensable to 
every one who would understand the social outlook 
of the times and work intelligently for a better 
future. 


It forms an octavo volume, printed on heavy, 
tinted paper, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt. 
Price, $3.00. 


THE TRAPPERS GUIDE. BY SEWELL 
NEWHOUSE, and other trappers and sports- 
men. Third edition, Edited by Oneida Com- 
munity. 

A Book for the Trapper, Hunter and Farmer. 
It tells how to trap all kinds of fur-bearing ani- 
mals, 
How to cure their skins, 
How to live in the Woods, 
How to build Boats, and catch Fish in winter. 





How to destroy the pests of the Farm and the 
Poultry-yard, 

How to hunt Deer, Buffalo and other game. 

It gives Narratives of the Exploits and Experi- 
ences of Trappers and Sportsmen. 

It tells where the best Traps are made. 


This is acomplete Manual of Forest Life. Ev- 
ery trapper, every hunter and sportsman, every 
excursionist to the North Woods, to the Adiron- 
dacks or to the Rocky Mountains, every lover of 
camp life and woodcraft, every farmer and every 
boy, should have a copy. Whoever would learn 
how to “camp out,” and make backwoods life 
really comfortable and enjoyable, should make this 
book his vade-mecum. It is a book for out-door 
usefulness, and home entertainment. Its narra- 
tives, read by the fireside, impart a flavor of the 
woods and woodland waters, and stimulate to har- 
dihood and vigorous, original life. 

It is an 8vo. of two hundred and sixteen pages, 
containing thirty-two full page illustrations of Ani- 
mals, Forest Life, etc., and numerous wood-cuts of 
Traps and trapper’s appliances. Price $2.00. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine Twist, Sewing Silk, and Ribbons, of their own manufac- 
ture, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida Community. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





MACHINE--SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 


Silk Machinery, Lifting- Jacks, Wagon-Skeins, and all kinds of ag- 
ricultural, machme and light castings, on hand or made to order. 
General Jobbing and Repairing done on reasonable terms. Descrip- 
tive price-list sent on application. Address, 

Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MOUNT TOM PRINTING--HOUSE. 


Orders for all kinds of Book and Job Printing will be promptly 
attended to. Manufacturers’ Illustrated Catalogues made a spe- 
ciality ; also, Bronze and Color work, and the finer kinds of Card, 
Circular and Bill-head Printing. Improved facilities enable this 
establishment to do a superior quality of work at moderate prices. 
Address, WALLINGFORD ComMUNITY, 

Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 





Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo 
Price, bound in cloth, $2.00 


Price, 25 


Male Continence; or Self-control in Sexual [nter- 
course. A Letter of Inquiry, answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 
50 cents per dozen. 

Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price, 
$1.50 per volume, or sent (post-paid) by mail at $1.75. 


Dixon and H'%s Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘“‘ New America,’’ ‘‘ Spirit- 
ual wives,’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price, 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of The Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles, Price, 25 cts. 

Messrs. TruBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 

London, have the History of American Socialisms and the Trap- 

pers Guide for sale. They will receive subscriptions for our other 
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